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T HE MOST enduring puzzle from the Iran-contra 
affair remains, “Where was George?” 

Then-Vice President George Bush had served 
as ambassador to China, director of the CIA and head of 
the Reagan administration’s task force on combatting 
terrorism — altogether as much foreign policy experi- 
ence as anyone in the Reagan Cabinet and, indeed, 
more than most. From 1983 to 1986, the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s inner circle had debated two high-stakes 
issues at the heart of the scandal— keeping the Ni- 
caraguan contras supplied after Congress cut off aid, 
and selling arms to Iran in exchange for hostages. None 
of the official investigations of Iran-contra implicated 
Bush in any wrongdoings, but neither did they come to 
any firm conclusion regarding his precise role in the 
affair, leaving the field to Bush’s claim that he felt he 
had been “out of the loop” — which he defined as having 
“no operational role.” 

But new material from Oliver North’s diaries — re- 
leased last month as the result of a Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act lawsuit by the National Security Archive 
and Public Citizen — combines with previous evidence 
to paint a different picture of Bush's role. North’s de- 
tailed and often cryptic notations — names, meetings, 
phone calls, action lists — fill in many gaps in the official 
record and provide added context to thousands of pages 
of previously declassified documents. / 

The diaries provide additional evidence that Bush 
played a major role in Iran-contra from the beginning: 
He passed up repeated opportunities to cut the trans- 
actions short or at least make President Reagan think 
twice. National security advisers Robert McFarlane 
and John Poindexter and their busy aide Oliver North 
went to Bush over and over, and every time, Bush — ev- 
er the passive vice president— watched the deal go 
forward without objection. While the secretaries of 
state and defense were both cut out of the arms-for- 
hostages deals after objecting to it. Bush attended al- 
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most every key meeting. And in the summer of 1986, 
at a time when the arms-for-hostages deals were col- 
lapsing of their own failures, a Bush meeting with a key 
Israeli official in Jerusalem seems to have provided the 
official blessing Oliver North needed- to keep dealing 
On the day he returned from Israel, Bush met with 
North— a meeting never acknowledged until the dia- 
ries were released last month. 

And there may be more in store, especially on Bush's 
relationship to the administration’s “off-the-books” ef- 
fort to supply the contras. Poindexter is to be sen- 
tenced tomorrow on five Iran-contra felony counts, and 
a grand jury reportedly is investigating statement* 
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Where George Was 



BUSH, From Cl 

made under oath by other high officials, in- 
cluding Donald P. Gregg, Bush's national 
security aide at the time of Iran-contra and 
now ambassador to South Korea. 

B ush's story has been that he sup- 
ported Reagan's 1985 initiative to 
open a channel to Iranian moderates 
by selling them arms, that he knew of admin- 
istration efforts to free American hostages, but 
that he did not know they were connected until 
December 1986— after the scandal broke pub- 
licly: 

■ “I wish with clairvoyant hindsight that I had 
known that we were trading arms for hos- 
tages," Bush told CBS News in March 1987. "I 
would have weighed in more heavily with the 
president." 

■ "If I had known that and asked the president 
to call a meeting of the NSC, he might have 
seen the project in a different light, as a gam- 
ble doomed to fail," he wrote in his 1987 au- 
tobiography. 

■ "I sensed that we were sending arms. And I 
sensed that we were trying to get hostages 
out. But not arms for hostages," he told a 1988 
news conference. 

■ "It never became dear to me, the whole 
arms for hostages thing, until it was fully de- 
briefed, investigated and debriefed by [the 
Senate Intelligence Committee on Dec. 20, 
1986)," he told ABC’s Ted Koppel in 1988. 

In recent months, all questions about Bush's 
role in the arms-for-hostages deals, the diver- 
sion of arms profits to the contras and solic- 
itations of additional contra aid from other 
countries have been met with a stock response 
from presidential spokesman Marlin Fitzwater: 
"The vice president's role in the Iran-contra 
affair was completely examined in the congres- 
sional inquiry, and we have nothing to add." 

N one of the various official investiga- 
tions — the Tower Commission ap- 
pointed by Reagan, the congressional 
Iran-contra committees, the independent 
counsel — focused on George Bush, apparently 
because he rarely spoke up in policy debates. 

The Tower report placed Bush at more than 
a dozen key meetings or briefings on the arms- 
for-hostages deals but noted only one position 
ever taken by Bush— his concern that "the 
interests of the United States were in the grip 



of the Israelis." In the end, the Tower inter- 
pretation reserved all its slings and arrows for 
former White House chief of staff Donald 
Regan, along with McFarlane, Poindexter and 
North. 

The congressional Iran-contra committees 
asked only whether Reagan knew; and when 
Poindexter said “the buck stopped with me," 
the investigation stopped with him too. Sen. 
Daniel Inouye (D-Hawaii) explained to a Bos- 
ton audience in 1988 that the committees 
cared only about Reagan’s knowledge of the 
diversion. If Reagan knew, the committees 
would have moved quickly to an impeachment 
resolution; if Reagan didn't know, Inouye said, 
they would cut the investigation short so as 
not to weaken the presidency. 

It wasn't until a month after issuing their 
final report that the congressional committees 
released "the first evidence (albeit hearsay) 
the committees have found concerning the 
vice president's position on the Iran initiative." 
This evidence consisted of a February 1986 
electronic mail note from Poindexter to his 
predecessor, McFarlane, about the arms-for- 
hostages trade, saying “ most important- 

ly, President and VP are solid in taking the * 
position that we have to try." Congress asked 
no further questions. 

But the Poindexter note is no longer an iso- 
lated piece of evidence that Bush was a con- 
sistent backer of the arms-for-hostages deals. 
The new North notebooks, trial and congres- 
sional records and other declassified docu- 
ments now make it clear that Bush partici- 
pated in the deliberations over the arms-for- 
hostage deals from the very beginning. 

T he first key meeting occurred on Aug. 

6, 1985. According to White House 
logs, Reagan, Bush, Secretary of State 
George Shultz, Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger and White House Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan heard McFarlane present the 
first deal— an Israeli-brokered swap of 100 
TOW anti-tank missiles to Iran in return for 
the release of four American hostages in Leb- 
anon. Weinberger and Shultz objected, and 
Shultz called the deal a “very bad idea . . . just 
falling into the arms-for-hostages 
business . . . Although the ultimate decision 
was never documented on paper, Reagan ap- 
parently authorized the deal several days later 
in a phone conversation with McFarlane. The 
96 Israeli TOWs went to Iran later in August 
but no hostages came out. Then 408 more 






TOWs went in September, and one hostage, 
the Rev. Benjamin Weir, was released. 

Neither the Tower Commission nor the 
congressional committees elicited from any of 
the participants in the Aug. 6 meeting any 
memory of Bush’s position on the issue. Bush’s 
staff has said he was not present, citing their 
own records in conflict with the White House 
jogs. Bush, as noted, insists that he did not 
learn of the arms-for-hostages deal until De- 
cember 1986, or 16 months later after that 
meeting. And he has gone largely unchal- 
lenged. 

But Bush seemed to tell a different tale to 
families of the remaining American hostages in 
Lebanon the following Sept. 20. According to 
authors Jane Mayer and Doyle McManus the 
families were irate that Reagan would' not 
meet with them and that Benjamin Weir came 
out alone. Bush, delegated to calm them down, 
finally pointed at Weir and responded, M We are 
responsible for getting him out, I don’t care 
what you think.” 

Bush knew enough to claim credit for Weir's 
release because of the president’s daily 9:30 
a.m. national security briefing by McFar- 
lane a briefing also attended by Don Regan 
and, when he was in town, Bush. Working 
from notes of these briefings (most likely made 
by Regan), Bob Woodward and Walter Pincus 
of The Washington Post concluded in a Jan. 7 
1988, story that Bush had been briefed as 
many as three dozen times on the arms-for- 
hostages deals, twice during the September 
1985 period of Weir’s release. At Thanksgiv- 
ing that year, Bush sent North one of his ubiq- 
uitous thank-you notes, expressing apprecia- 
tion for y.our dedication and tireless work with 
the hostage thing and with Central 
America .... Get some turkey.” 

The next turning point came early in 
1986—11 months before Bush says he knew 
ot the arms-for-hostages deals. The Weir deal 
had set the pattern: An original understanding 
ot four hostages for 100 TOW missiles turned 
into one hostage for more than 500 missiles A 
November 1985 shipment of Hawk anti-air- 
craft missiles went even further off course 
when the Iranians rejected the missiles as ob- 
solete and labeled with Israeli markings. After 
McFarlane was succeeded by Poindexter in 
late 1985, Shultz and Weinberger renewed 
their attack on the arms deals. But instead of 
canceling the Iran initiative, Reagan— with 
Bush at his side in three critical meetings — 
just couldn’t say no. The Israeli brokers would 
be replaced by an American, Richard Secord, 
but the deals would go on. 

The key events took place in January 1986. 
Oliver North recorded in his notebook a series 



of meetings and phone calls on Jan. 6 and 7 
with Israeli operative Amiram Nir, working 
out the new, more direct arrangements. On 
Jan. 6, according to the Tower report Poin- 
dexter briefed Reagan and Bush on a draft 
finding” that would authorize direct U.S. arms 
sales to Iran. Reagan signed the document into 
official policy apparently without noticing it 
was only a draft — and neither Bush nor Poin- 
dexter nor Regan corrected him. 

Jan. 7 began with a National Security Coun- 
cil meeting to debate the Iran initiative. The 
congressional committee report concluded 
that while others present did not object, Wein- 
berger and Shultz continued to object to the 
arms-for-hostage trade. Bush has said he 
doesn t remember any such opposition, and an 
aide suggested to one reporter that perhaps 
Bush was out of the room at the time. Later 
that morning, according to North's diaries, 
Bush presented his task force report on com- 
batting terrorism to an NSC sub-group. Bush's 
introduction to the report, in the published 
version, stated, “We will make no concessions 
to terrorists.” That had been, and remains, 
official U.S. policy. 

Jan. 17 clinched the concessions. By this 
time, the opponents of the arms deals were no 
longer consulted about the matter. The 9:30 
a.m. national security briefing that day includ- 
ed only the president, Bush, Regan. Poindex- 
ter and NSC staffer Don Fortier. Poindexter 
secured Reagan's signature on a new finding 
almost identical to the one he had signed by 
mistake on Jan. 6. The briefing memo, drafted 
by North, noted explicitly that "The Secre- 
taries (of State and Defense) do not recom- 
mend you proceed with this plan,” and that "If 
all the hostages are not released after the first 
shipment of 1000 weapons, further transfers 
would cease." 



A ll the hostages were never released, but 
the deals kept coining. The next Amer- 
ican hope for a breakthrough centered 
on an expedition to Tehran by McFarlane (now 
a private citizen), North and Nir in May 1986 
Before the trip, Bush’s only reservation appar- 
ently concerned timing— he didn’t want his 
own visit to Saudi Arabia to overlap with 
McFarlane’s to Iran. Afterward, on May 29 
McFarlane reported total failure to the people 
who had approved his trip. According to 
North’s notebooks, McFarlane’s audience in- 
cluded Reagan, Bush, Regan and Poindexter. 
Frustrated and depressed by the fruitless talks 
in Tehran, McFarlane signaled what could 
have been the end of the arms deals, according 
to North’s notebooks: "Catastrophic removal 
of leadership [in Iran) No further meet- 

ings until hostages come out.” Even McFar- 
lane had given up on the initiative, but not 
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North and Poindexter, or more importantly, as 
it would turn out, Reagan and Bush. 

Initally, the May 29 group agreed with 
McFarlane’s all-or-nothing recommendation — 
that there should be no more deals unless all 
the hostages were freed. But North and Poin- 
dexter, urged on by the Israeli operative Nir, 
soon concluded the Iranians would never agree 
to release all the hostages — it would remove 
all their leverage. The only alternatives were 
to get out of the arms-for-hostages business al- 
together, or to deal in a sequence: First some 
weapons, then a hostage, followed by more 
weapons, then another hostage, etc. 

The July release of the Rev. Lawrence 
Jenco gave Poindexter and North their oppor- 
tunity to change administration policy from all 
or nothing to ‘'sequencing." On July 1, 1986, 
North's diary noted an hour-long meeting with 
Bush and Rep. Bob Doman (R-Calif.), just re- 
turned from Syria. North wrote that Syrian 
President “Assad said to tell press that ‘there 
wd be good news soon.’ " The next day, the Is- 
raeli operative Nir called North at 10:15 a.m. 
with the news that a hostage was to be re- 
leased imminently; North's “Alert” list included 
“VP," along with “Shultz," “Weinberger," 
“Casey" and “Cong Doman." 

Later that month, as North and Nir waited 
in Europe for Jenco to arrive, they decided to 
alert Bush again. At the end of a long list of 
problems with the Iran deals, North's diary 
notes “VP trip to Israel” just above the entry, 
‘The longer this goes on — the worse things 
will be.” Political rivalries among the Iranians, 
the overcharging for weapons in order to use 
the profits to fund the contras, the constant lo- 
gistical difficulties, the paranoia and secrecy 



were hard enough. If Poindexter & Co. were 
to succeed in changing the official U.S. policy 
from all or nothing to sequencing, they needed 
as much official blessing as they could get 

Bush was in Israel, so North called his chief 
of staff, Craig Fuller, told him a little about the 
Iran initiative and asked for Bush to see Nir. 
(Fuller later told congressional investigators 
that Bush was “surprised" that North had told 
Fuller anything about such a highly classified 
program.) After personally calling North, Bush 
agreed to the briefing, held at 8:05 a.m. on 
July 29 in Bush's suite at the King David Hotel 
in Jerusalem. Fuller took detailed notes of 
Nir's presentation to Bush: Nir reviewed the 
history of the Iran initiative and said the arms 
deals were direct U.S. transfers to “the most 
radical elements" in Iran, with Israel providing 
logistical cover, in order to get the hostages 
released. Nir ended with the statement that 
“we have no real choice but to proceed" with 
the sequencing. 

Bush raised no objection. He asked only two 



questions during the briefing: whether Nir naa 
attended the Tehran meetings in May and 
whether Nir had already briefed his boss, 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, on the Jenco re- 
lease (he had done both). Fuller wrote, “The 
VP made no commitments nor did he give any 
direction to Nir. The VP expressed his appre- 
ciation for the briefing and thanked Nir for 
having pursued this effort despite doubts and 
reservations throughout the process." This 
was five months before Bush says he learned 
that arms were traded for hostages. 

Reagan seems to have had no more reser- 
vations about sequencing than Bush. After a 
July 30 presentation scripted by North and de- 
livered by Poindexter, the NSC adviser noted 
simply, “President approved." Sequencing 
arms for hostages had now been blessed by its 
two indispensable patrons, the president and 
vice president. Neither expressed concern, 
then or later, about the slippery slope they 
now were on. 

On Aug. 6, the day he returned from Israel. 
Bush met with North to give him Fuller's 
notes— a meeting never made public until the 
forced release of the North notebooks last 
month. The disclosure of that meeting in the 
newly public North notebooks created head- 
lines because Aug. 6, 1986, was the same day 
that North lied to the House Intelligence Com- 
mittee about his contra activities. White House 
sources told reporters that the Bush-North 
meeting wasn't about the contras but about 
the Iran arms deal — yet no reporter asked 
why Bush would be meeting with North on a 
matter in which Bush says he had no oper- 
ational role. The Aug. 6 meeting was not ac- 
knowledged until the diaries were released, 
and Bush has never replied to a list of 36 ques- 
tions about his meetings with North and others 
submitted by The Washington Post during the 
1988 presidential campaign. 

P erhaps the low point of the arms for hos- 
tages saga came on Oct 3, 1986, when 
at North’s behest and with Bush in at- 
tendance, Reagan autographed a Bible to be 
sent to the Iranian intermediaries. More weap- 
ons shipments had gone to Tehran, but the 
two ransomed Americans— Weir and Jenco— 
were simply replaced with new hostages, Jo- 
seph Cicippio and Frank Reed. Sequencing 
arms for hostages looked more and more like a 
perpetual-motion machine. While Reagan had 
been known to sign just about anything put in 
front of him, one wonders what George Bush 
was thinking as the president scrawled his 
name and a verse from Galatians to prove his 
“good faith" to the Iranians. 

Accident and spiteful foreigners, as opposed 
to good sense and principled policymaking by 
Americans, finally intervened to break open 
the Iran-contra scandal. Only two days after 
the Bible signing, Sandinista troops in the 
southern jungles of Nicaragua shot a lumber- 












ing supply plane out ot the sky and captured an 
American named Eugene Hasenfus. A month 
later, a Lebanese news l>aper printed news of 
the McFarJane trip in May, leaked by one of 
the dissatisfied factions in Tehran or perhaps 
by one of the disgruntled would-be middlemen. 

A Sandinista rocket and some loose Iranian 
kps had to come to the defense of the U.S 
Constitution, because Ronald Reagan didn’t 
know how to say no and George Bush didn’t 
bother. 









